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THE BRIDE-SHOWS 
OF THE BYZANTINE EMPERORS (*) 


Five times between 788 and 882, the consort of the Byzantine 
emperor or of the heir to the Byzantine throne was chosen in a 
competition of beautiful women from all over the Empire. The 
custom, which is well attested by a variety of sources, is un- 
questionably historical ; but many historians seem to have trouble 
taking it seriously. Modern studies of the shows have been primarily 
concerned with their influence on folklore ('). In one of the few 
surveys of Byzantine history to mention bride-shows at all, Romilly 
Jenkins seems to dismiss their historical importance with the 
remark, “Needless to say, the election was nearly always rigged, the 
result being arranged beforehand” (’). 

The results of the shows, however, whether arranged beforehand 
or not, had political impact. When Constantine VI repudiated the 
winner of his show and married again, the resulting controversy 
soon caused his fall from power. The next show, held by 
Nicephorus I, was itself the cause of some scandal. Another show 
left the iconoclast Theophilus with an iconophile wife, Theodora, 
who repudiated iconoclasm soon after he died. Her son, Michael III, 
ignored the wife who won his bride-show and kept a mistress, with 
dynastic consequences that are still difficult to untangle. Finally, Leo 
VI made the first of his four. disastrous marriages with St. 
Theophano, who was selected in a bride-show. In this article, I 
propose to consider each of these five shows in turn, reviewing in 
passing the other imperial marriages of the period as a context. 


(*) An earlier version of this article was written in a seminar at Harvard 
University under Professor Ihor Ševčenko, who made a number of helpful 
comments on it. 

(1) See Photeine P. BourBou.ts, Studies in the History of Modern Greek Story- 
Motives (Hellenika suppl. 2, Thessalonica, 1953), and Herbert HUNGER, “Die 
Schonheitskonkurrenz in ‘Belthandros und Chrysantza’ und die Brautschau am 
byzantinischen Kaiserhof’, Byzantion, 35 (1965), 150-158. 

(2) Byzantium : The Imperial Centuries, A.D. 610-1071 (New York, 1966), 98. 
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In the middle of the year 788, Charlemagne decided to break a 
pledge he had given some years before to marry his young daughter 
Rotrud to the Emperor Constantine VI, by then eighteen years 
old (°). Charlemagne’s motives seem to have been personal, not 
political : he was so much attached to all his daughters that he could 
never bring himself to marry any of them off, even to his own 
nobles, much less to a foreign ruler at the other end of 
Christendom (t). But the Empress Irene, who had requested the 
match for her son in the first place, took political offense. Breaking 
off her alliance with Charlemagne, she sent a Byzantine army to 
attack his ally, the Lombard Duke of Benevento. Then she took 
measures to find a wife for her son elsewhere (°). 

Such is the stotry that follows from the Eastern and Western 
sources. Though some have thought that Irene was the one who 
broke the engagement, the Annals of Einhard record that in 788 the 
Emperor Constantine (by whom we should understand the 
Byzantine government, run by his mother) sent an army against 
Benevento because he was angry at being refused Charlemagne’s 
daughter (6). The Chronographia of Theophanes records that in 788 
Irene broke “the treaty with the Franks” (tv mpd¢ tovs Ppayyous 
ouvaddaynv), arranged another marriage for her son, and sent the 
army against Benevento (’). Thus both chroniclers agree that it was 
the Byzantines who broke the peace ; the Frankish source says that 
the Franks were the ones who broke the engagement, while the 
Byzantine source does no more than imply the contrary by using the 
ambiguous word ovvaliayy, which could mean “marriage con- 
tract’. No doubt Irene, and her partisan Theophanes, did not want 
to publicize that she had been snubbed by the Franks. But her anger 
at the snub is the only apparent reason for her attack on Benevento. 


(3) Cf. EinHARD, Annales, MGHSS, 1, 175. On the pledge, see THEOPHANES, 
Chronographia, ed. Karl de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), 455. Constantine was born on 
January 14, 770 (THEopH., 445), and Rotrud could hardly have been born before 
773 (cf. EINHARD, Vita Karoli Magni, ed. Louis Halphen, 4th ed. [Paris, 1967], 54 
and n. 5, and 56). 

(4) EINHARD, Vita, 62. 

(5) THEOPH., 463. 

(6) EINHARD, Annales, 175. 

(7) THEOPH., 463-464. 
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Disappointed in her project to make a brilliant match for her son 
in the West, Irene decided to make a brilliant match for him in 
Byzantium. To that end, she sent out a delegation of judges headed 
by the Protospatharius Theophanes to search the whole Empire for 
women worthy of Constantine's hand, and to bring them back for a 
final judging in Constantinople (°). In this period of scanty sources, 
only one source mentions the event, but it is a good one : the Life of 
St. Philaretus the Almsgiver, written in 821 or 822 by Nicetas of 
Amnia, the cousin of the winning contestant (°). Since no source 
mentions an imperial bride-show before 788, it was probably Irene 
who inaugurated the custom as an assertion of imperial pride and 
self-sufficiency, to show that her son could marry well without help 
from the untrustworthy and barbaric Franks. 

Though Photeine Bourboulis, followed by Jenkins, conjectured 
that the bride-show was a Khazar custom transmitted to Byzantium 
by Irene’s mother-in-law, Irene the Khazar, this conjecture is too 
rickety to stand ('°). In the first place, there is no evidence that the 
Khazars held bride-shows. On the contrary, an Arab who wrote in 
922 notes that the Khazar Khagan was polygamous, making 
dynastic marriages with the daughters of all the kings subject to 
him (!!). In the second place, as Bourboulis admits, Irene the Khazar 
was probably dead by the time her son Leo IV married the later 
Empress Irene, so that the “custom” could not have been passed on 
directly. The conjecture of J. B. Bury, favored by Bourboulis, that 
Leo married Irene in 768 as the result of a show, is not supported by 
Theophanes, who says that Irene arrived at Constantinople in pomp, 
accompanied by a regatta and welcomed by the principal men of the 
city (!2). This sounds like treatment for an affianced imperial bride, 
not for one of several bride-show contestants. Bourboulis’ 
suggestion that Irene the Khazar may have told her son Leo who 
may have told his wife Irene about the bride-shows that may have 


(8) The source for Theophanes’ name is THEOPH., 463. 

(9) See M.-H. Fourmy, and M. Leroy, “La vie de S. Philarete”, Byzantion. 9 
(1934), 98. 

(10) BourBoutis, Studies, 35 ; cf. JENKINS. Byzantium, 98. 

(11) D. M. Duntop, The History of the Jewish Khazars (Princeton, 1954), 109- 
110: cf. 100 for the date. 

(12) J. B. Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman Empire (London, 1912), 81 ; 
THEOPH., 444. 
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been held by the Khazars is neither convincing nor necessary. The 
idea of choosing the best and most beautiful wife for an emperor 
through a competition is not so ingenious that Irene and her advisers 
could not have thought it up for themselves, perhaps inspired by the 
bride-show of Ahasuerus in the Book of Esther (2 : 24). 

So it happened that, according to the Life of Philaretus, Irene's 
judges searched “all the West, South, and North” of the Empire 
without finding any suitable young ladies. This left them with no 
place to look but the East, where they accordingly began with the 
region of the Pontus. Passing through inland Paphlagonia, they 
arrived at the village of Amnia, near the town of Gangra. The 
envoys do not appear to have extended their search to the lower 
classes, but made straight for the magnificent old mansion of 
Philaretus, a local magnate who had recently ruined himself by 
extravagant almsgiving. Though they were warned by the villagers 
that Philaretus was poor, the envoys assumed that this was a story 
he was circulating to keep them from lodging at his house at his 
expense. Philaretus received them warmly and, with the help of the 
principal villagers, managed to entertein them sumptuously. The 
envoys then got down to business, asking Philaretus if he had any 
daughters. Though naturally the saint kept the women of his 
household confined to the women’s quarters, he granted the judges 
permission to see them there. 

When they saw Philaretus’ daughters and granddaughters, the 
judges were dazzled by their beauty, and particularly by their 
modesty. Since the daughters were married, the panel turned to the 
three granddaughters, Maria, Myranthia, and Euanthia. In accor- 
dance with the Empress's instructions, the judges put them to three 
tests, measuring their height against an ideal measure, comparing 
their faces to an ideal portrait, and measuring their shoes against an 
ideal shoe size, presumably a small one. All three granddaughters 
qualified as finalists, and their family accompanied them to 
Constantinople for the show. The judges seem to have had better 
luck finding candidates who met their tests after they met Philaretus, 
because ten other finalists were also chosen. They included a rich 
and beautiful girl identified only as “the daughter of Gerontianus”’, 
who spurned Maria's suggestion for a friendly agreement among the 
contestants, observing, “I know for sure that I am the richest, best- 
born, and best-formed, and the Emperor will choose me”. 
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In the competition itself, the Empress Irene, the Logothete 
Stauracius, and Constantine VI considered each finalist in turn. The 
Life says, 


When the Imperial envoys arrived in Byzantium, they first 
presented the daughter of Gerontianus. When the Emperor and his 
mother the Empress saw her, they said to her, “You are good and 
beautiful, but you will not do for the Emperor”. Giving her gifts, 
they sent her away. Similarly, when they looked at the rest one by 
one, they were not satisfied. Giving them gifts as well, they sent them 
away. Last of all, the daughter of the old Almsgiver entered with her 
three daughters. When they saw them, the Emperor, his mother, and 
Stauracius, the head of the government, were ecstatic at their beauty 
and delighted by their dress, intelligence, and grace. Then and there 
the Emperor was betrothed to the eldest [Maria], and one of his 
greatest courtiers, a patrician named Constantinacius, himself hand- 
some and very well-formed, was betrothed to the second [Myran- 
thia] (1°). 


Theophanes records that the marriage of Constantine and Maria 
took place in November of 788 ('*). Some time later, the third 
daughter, Euanthia, was married to Grimoald, the Duke of 
Benevento, as part of a new alliance between Byzantium and the 
Lombards (!5). St. Philaretus was given the rank of consul, and his 
whole family were provided with riches and houses in Constantino- 
ple (!6). 

Although Theophanes does not mention that Constantine married 
Maria as the result of a show, he gives two pieces of information 


(13) Fourmy and Leroy, “Vie™, 135-143. I do not agree with the editors’ first 
addition to their text (143.6-7) from the later, classicizing version of the Life edited 
by A. A. Vasitiev, IRAIK, 5 (1900), 77.17-18, because this requires a further 
change in the text, making Stauracius the one who did the judging ; but at 143.14- 
15 their addition of the mention of Stauracius from Vasiliev’s text seems likely to 
be right. At 143.16, read evoynuov (cf. Vasitiev, 77.25) for avoynuov. 

(14) THEoPH., 463 ; a variant says November 12, but this is presumably a 
corruption of November of the twelfth indiction, the date given in the other MSS. 

(15) ERCHEMPERT, Historia Langobardorum Beneventanorum, MGHScriptRer- 
Langob (Hannover, 1878), 236, where Euanthia is called Wantia. For a discussion 
of this marriage. which is misreported somewhat by both Eastern and Western 
sources, see Hans BELTING, “Studien zum Beneventanischen Hof im 8. Jahr- 
hundert“, DOP. 16 (1962), 148. 

(16) Fourmy and Leroy, “Vie”, 143-151. 
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about the marriage that Nicetas, as Maria’s cousin, understandably 
suppressed. Theophanes says that Irene forced Constantine to marry 
Maria much against his will, because of his “love” (cyéorc) for 
Charlemagne’s daughter Rotrud ('’). This is not very difficult to 
reconcile with Nicetas’ story, which makes Irene and Stauracius 
principals in the judging. While Constantine had never seen Rotrud, 
She had been taught some Greek and could have written him letters ; 
the support that her powerful father could have given him against 
his domineering mother may have encouraged his passion ('8). 
Maria’s family had no power of their own and owed everything to 
Irene. 

Constantine came to hate Maria, though she bore him two 
daughters (!°). The second fact that Theophanes mentions but 
Nicetas suppresses is that in 895, four years after the deposition of 
Irene and Stauracius and three years after the death of St. Philaretus, 
Constantine repudiated Maria and relegated her to a convent with 
her daughters (7°). According to Theophanes, Irene actually encou- 
raged her son to divorce Maria in the hope that it would make him 
unpopular (?!). That it did. His excuse that Maria had been trying to 
poison him met with general disbelief (27). When he remarried the 
next year, he outraged the Church and people by his adultery, 
Starting the so-called Moechian Controversy that led to his downfall 
the following year. The controversy dragged on for years longer as 
an ecclesiastical dispute. Such was the unhappy ending of the first 
brideshow marriage. 

Irene, who ruled by herself from 797 to 802 after deposing her 
son, held no bridegroom-show, but briefly considered marrying 
Charlemagne (73). In 802, she was overthrown by Nicephorus I. 


(17) THEOPH., 463. 

(18) A Byzantine tutor had been teaching Rotrud to write and speak Greek 
Since her engagement (THEoPH., 455). 

(19) Euphrosyne, who is mentioned below, and Irene (CoNSTANTINE PORPHYRO- 
GENITUS, De Ceremoniis, Bonn, ed. [1829], 647). 

(20) See THEOPH., 466, on the deposition of Irene and Stauracius, and Fourmy 
and Leroy, “Vie™, 98, on the death of Philaretus. 

(21) THEOPH., 469. 

(22) IGNATIUS THE DEACON, Vita Tarasii, ed. 1. A. Heikel, Acta Societatis Scien- 
tiarum Fennicae, 17 (1891), 408-409. 

(23) THEOPH., 475. 
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Because the chroniclers do not mention his wife and the lists of 
imperial tombs do not mention a tomb for her, it seems safe to 
conclude that she died before he became emperor (74). Nicephorus, 
who already had a son and heir, does not seem to have felt the need 
of a new wife for himself, but in 807 he held the second known 
bride-show for his son Stauractus. 

Theophanes, by now a contemporary, tells the story in words that 
can hardly be improved upon : 


On December twentieth, after Nicephorus had made a wide selection 
of girls from all the Empire under his rule so that his son Stauracius 
might marry, it was Theophano of Athens, a relative of the blessed 
Irene, although she was engaged to another man and had slept with 
him many times, whom, having separated her from him, Nicephorus 
married to the pitiful Stauracius, for Nicephorus broke laws 
shamelessly in this as in all other cases. The rascal, having selected 
along with her two other girls who were more beautiful, openly 
debauched them during the very days of the wedding. He was 
laughed at by all (?5). 

Since Theophanes did not like Nicephorus very much, we do not 
have to put quite as unfavorable a construction on this bride-show 
as he does. It is improbable that a man who was carrying on with 
two of the most beautiful girls in the Empire would have been 
laughed at by anyone. It does seem likely, however, that the father, 
not the son, was the one who chose the winner ; as Irene had done 
for Constantine. It is also reasonable to suppose that Nicephorus 
chose Theophano because she was a relative of the deposed Empress 
Irene, with whom he wanted to connect his new dynasty. Irene, 
after all, was not only a member by marriage of the Isaurian 
Dynasty, which had ruled for eighty-six years with considerable 
military success, but was (and still is) revered by the Eastern Church 
as a saint for her restoration of the veneration of icons. If Theo- 
phano was engaged to someone else, or was no better than she 


(24) Her name was Procopia according to the Necrologium translated by Philip 
GRIERSON. “The Tombs and Obits of the Byzantine Emperors”, DOP, 16 (1962), 
55. Grierson thinks that this is a confusion with Nicephorus’ daughter Procopia, 
the wife of Michael I ; but since the compiler did Know that Michael I’s wife was 
named Procopia, I am inclined to think that the daughter was named after her 
mother. 

(25) THEOPH., 483. 
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Should have been, these would have been secondary considerations 
for Nicephorus. Some have argued that he saw them as positive 
advantages, either because he was eager to defy the Church by 
breaking an engagement or because he was trying to put some spirit 
into the timid Stauracius by marrying him to the free-loving 
Theophano (7°). But these rather fanciful ideas become superfluous 
as soon as Nicephorus’ dynastic motive is admitted. 

After the brief reign of Stauracius in 811, Michael I Rhangabe 
became emperor because he had already married Nicephorus’ 
daughter Procopia. (Theophano was frustrated in her hopes to 
succeed her husband, who had been fatally wounded in battle.) Leo 
V the Armenian, who overthrew Michael in 813 and was himself 
murdered in 820, had also married before his accession. Michael's 
and Leo’s sons, probably because of their youth, were still 
unmarried when their fathers fell (7). Although Michael II the 
Stammerer, Leo’s murderer, was already married on his accession, 
his wife died during his reign and he decided to take another. He did 
not, however, hold a bride-show for himself, probably because he 
did not want to make a spectacle of a second marriage, which was 
disapproved but not forbidden by the Church. He married 
Euphrosyne, a daughter of Constantine VI by Maria of Amnia. 
Though Euphrosyne, like her mother, had been made a nun in a 
convent on the island of Principo, the Patriarch released her from 
her vows so that this dynastic union could take place (?8). 

When Michael II died in 829, his young son Theophilus, who 
ruled together with his stepmother Euphrosyne, was still unmar- 
ried. Euphrosyne, whose mother Maria had won the first bride- 
Show, herself held a show for Theophilus in 830, when he was 
seventeen. As the chronicler Symeon the Logothete tells the story, 
She, | 


(26) The agnostic Bury (Eastern Roman Empire, 15) likes the first idea : 
Fourmy and Leroy (“Vie™, 103) and Boursoutis (Studies, 13-14) prefer the 
second. 

(27) The eldest of Michael's sons was twenty in 813, when he and his brothers 
were castrated (THEOPHANES Continuatus, Bonn, ed. [1838], 20). Leo's sons were 
castrated in 820 ; his eldest son Constantine was still a little boy when he was 
crowned on Christmas 813 (SCRIPTOR INCERTUS, Bonn, ed. with LEO GRAMMATICUS 
[1842], 346). 

(28) Bury, Eastern Roman Empire, 110-111. 
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having sent out into all the themes, summoned beautiful girls so that 
her son [actually stepson] Theophilus might marry. Escorting them 
into the Palace, to the triclinium called the Pearl, she gave Theo- 
philus a golden apple, and said, “Give this to whichever one you 
like”. Among the girls of noble birth was an extremely beautiful girl 
named Cassia. Seeing her and admiring her greatly for her beauty, 
Theophilus said, “Yet 

Through a woman evils came to man”. 
She, though modestly, replied, “But 

Through a woman better things began’’. 
He, wounded in his heart by her reply, passed her by and gave the 
apple to Theodora, a Paphlagonian girl. | 


Cassia, undaunted by the unfavorable reception her poetic sally had 
received, founded a convent and became a poetess ; her hymns and 
epigrams still survive. Theophilus married Theodora on Pentecost 
(June 5, 830). After her stepson’s marriage, Euphrosyne too founded 
a convent and retired to it, leaving Theophilus to rule alone (2%). 

In contradiction to the evidence of the sources, many historians 
have adopted the conjecture that this bride-show was held in 821, 
not 830, and by Theophilus’ mother Thecla, not his stepmother 
Euphrosyne. Recently I have argued that this theory is impossible, 
and that there is no reason not to accept the story as the Logothete 
tells it °). In particular, the circumstances leave little doubt that 
Euphrosyne not only held the show, continuing the tradition that 
had elevated her mother, but discreetly rigged it. 

The circumstantial case is this. Theophilus was an enthusiastic 
iconoclast, who began martyring iconophiles the year after his 
marriage (°!). But Theodora, the wife he chose, was an equally 
devoted iconophile, who used to venerate icons even during her 
husband's reign and had iconoclasm condemned soon after his 


(29) The text of Symeon is given by Leo Grammarticus, Bonn, ed. (1824), 213- 
214 ; cf. the PsEUDO-SYMEON (“Symeon Magister’), Bonn, ed. (1838), 624-625. See 
also n. 30. 

(30) See Warren T. TREADGOLD, “The Problem of the Marriage of the Emperor 
Theophilus”, GRBS, 16 (1975), 325-341, for a full discussion of the marriage and 
the problem. 

(31) He martyred St. Euthymius of Sardis on December 26, 831, according to 
J. GOUILLARD, “Une œuvre inédite du Patriarche Méthode”, BZ, 53 (1960), which 
Should also have been cited in TREADGOLD, “Problem”, 336, n. 47. 
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death (37). Furthermore, Cassia, the only other contestant named in 
the sources, was also an iconophile, as her hymns show (33). How 
had these iconophile women come to appear in the bride-show of 
the iconoclast Theophilus ? They had been selected by Euphrosyne, 
who was the descendant of the iconophile saints Philaretus and 
Irene, the product of an iconophile convent, and a correspondent of 
St. Theodore of Studium, the leader of the iconophiles. Even during 
Theophilus’ reign Euphrosyne taught her stepson’s little daughters 
to venerate icons. The almost inescapable conclusion is that she 
deliberately chose iconophiles for the show. Before the show she 
may also have advised Theophilus to choose Theodora, who, like 
Euphrosyne, came from the provincial gentry of Paphlagonia. The 
thing was so subtly done that not even the iconophile chroniclers, 
writing long after the fact, noticed that, while ostensibly giving 
Theophilus a free choice, his stepmother had arranged for him to 
marry a woman of the religious party opposed to his own (*). 

After Theophilus died in 842, Theodora ruled in the name of her 
two-year-old son, Michael III. Michael was a problem child. By 
855, when he was fifteen, he already had a mistress, Eudocia 
Ingerina, who, to make matters worse, seems to have come from an 
iconoclast family (*5). In these circumstances, Theodora decided to 
hold a bride-show for him. The Life of St. Irene the Younger, which 
is anonymous but probably early, tells the story. 


She and her son Michael, whom she considered the heir to the 
Empire, decided that he should take a wife from the ranks of the 
illustrious and respectable, of a family pious and famous for its 
orthodox faith — a girl distinguished by the quality of her virtue and 
eminent for both the nobility of her soul and the beauty of her body, 
and surpassing the other girls of her age. On this account, pro- 
clamations were sent throughout all the land that was subject to the 
Empire of the Romans. 


(32) On her veneration of icons during Theophilus’ reign, see Ps.-Sym., 629- 
630, and THEOPH. ConT., 91-92. 

(33) On Cassia, see Ilse RocHow, Studien zu der Person, den Werken und dem 
Nachleben der Dichterin Kassia (Berlin, 1967), though Rochow’s discussion of the 
bride-show of 830 (Kassia, 6-10) has gone astray. 

(34) See TREADGOLD, “Problem”, 338-340. 

(35) Cyril Mango, “Eudocia Ingerina, the Normans, and the Macedonian 
Dynasty”, ZVI. 14-15 (1973), 17-21. 
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The emphasis in the qualifications on a pious and orthodox family, 
and on virtue in general, may well have been added by Theodora to 
disqualify Eudocia. 

“Therefore”, the Life continues, 


while various people from various places who were bringing up 
young women prepared them and sent them to the capital, the 
parents of the wonderful Irene, because she was so famous for the 
beauty of her soul and the attractiveness of her body, sent her from 
her native Cappadocia, outfitting her very expensively and ap- 
propriately, to Constantinople, and with her her sister ... 


Though she was from the provinces, Irene was of a noble and 
wealthy family, the Guberii, and when she and her sister arrived in 
the capital they were met by a number of prominent relatives who 
lived there, some of them high government officials. At least among 
her relatives, Irene was considered the leading candidate for 
Michael’s hand (76). Perhaps because Michael had some influence 
Over the selection process, Eudocia Ingerina was allowed to 
compete. No less knowledgeable a source than her son Leo VI says 
of her that,;when Michael was old enough to marry, “women 
distinguished in beauty were brought from every place, among 
whom she too was chosen ...”’ (37). 

Exactly how the show was held is not recorded, but Symeon the 
Logothete says that Theodora and her co-regent, the Logothete 
Theoctistus, forced the rejection of Eudocia Ingerina “because of her 
shamelessness” (ôe? dvaidecav) and forced the choice of another 
Eudocia, the daughter of an otherwise unknown Decapolites (°°). If 
Bury is right that Theodora and Theoctistus chose Eudocia 
Decapolitissa because they thought she would be easy to control, 
they judged her shrewdly (°). During the twelve years of her 
marriage with Michael, she never did anything to cause any of our 
sources so much as to mention her name. Among the defeated 
contestants, Irene Guberina became a nun, abbess of the Convent of 
Chrysobalantum, and finally a saint, while her sister married 


(36) Vita Irenes, ActaSSJuly V1, 603-604. 

(37) A. Voct and I. HAusHERR, “Oraison funèbre de Basile I”, OCP, 26 (1932), 
54. 

(38) Leo Gramm. (= SYMEON THE LOGOTHETE), 229-230 : cf. Ps.-Sym.. 655. 

(39) Bury, Eastern Roman Empire, 156. 
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Bardas, Michael's uncle (4°). As for Eudocia Ingerina, Michael 
continued his affair with her as if his marriage had never happened. 
He had Theoctistus murdered later the same year and deposed 
Theodora early in the next (*!) ; it is hard to believe that resentment 
over the marriage they had imposed upon him was not one of his 
reasons for doing away with them. Though they had been able to rig 
the show itself, its result rebounded upon them. 

In 866, according to a persuasive argument put together by Cyril 
Mango, Michael arranged for his first child by Eudocia Ingerina to 
be legitimate and imperial by marrying the pregnant Eudocia to 
Basil the Macedonian, whom he made co-emperor (4). Consequen- 
tly, when Basil murdered Michael in 867 and became sole emperor, 
he was already married to Eudocia. Though he had had a son by an 
earlier marriage, this son died in 879, leaving Leo the Wise, actually 
a son of Michael's by Eudocia, the heir to the throne. Eudocia had 
no particular reason to like bride-shows, since Theodora had tried to 
separate her from Michael III by means of one ; but by this time the 
custom seems to have taken firm hold, and in 882 she held a show 
for Leo, who was soon to turn sixteen (*). 

The only source for this show is the Life of St. Theophano, which 
purports to be, and probably was, written by a friend of an uncle of 
the winning contestant (**). The account in the Life is worth re- 
peating at some length : 


... A search was made for attractive girls, brilliant in their virtues, in 
order to select one of them for an harmonious union with the 


(40) Vita Irenes, 604. Though the Vita states that on the way to Constantinople 
Irene had met St. Joannicius, who prophesied that she would become abbess of 
this convent, here the hagiographer seems to have got carried away, because 
Joannicius had died nine years earlier, in 846 (BHG?, II, 35). 

(41) Theoctistus was murdered on November 20, 855, and Michael was 
proclaimed sole emperor in March of 856, according to Henri Grégoire (CMH? 
IV.1, 108 and n. 2). 

(42) Manco, “Eudocia Ingerina”, 22-24. 

(43) For the date of the marriage, see Romilly JENKiINs, “The Chronological 
Accuracy of the ‘Logothete’ for the Years A.D. 867-913", DOP, 19 (1965), 101 
and n. 46. The show was held not long before: see Eduard Kurtz, Zwei 
griechische Texte tiber die Hl. Theophano, die Gemahlin Kaisers Leo VI (Zapiski 
imp. Akademii Nauk 8, Series Ist.-filol. otd. II/2 [St. Petersburg, 1898)]), 6. 

(44) Kurtz, Zwei Texte, 21. 
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Emperor Leo the Wise, [Basil's] first son and co-ruler. ... Archons, 
satraps, and exarchs of the Secret Bedchamber were sent out by the 
Emperor [Basil] to every city and district to seek a girl worthy of the 
most handsome Emperor [Leo]. They brought various girls from 
various places to the capital. One had fault found with the beauty of 
her appearance, and another had fault found with the bloom of her 
youth, for there was another who was chosen by God, even though 
she was kept hidden for a short time. Eudocia, the most pious 
Augusta and the consort of the great and glorious Emperor [Basil], 
decided also to choose some young and beautiful girls from her own 
country for this purpose, among whom the excellent Theophano was 
also selected. It happened that of all these only twelve were chosen, 
and they assembled in a certain imperial apartment of the famous 
Magnaura [Palace], stayed there, and waited for the arrival of the 
Emperor [Basil] and the Augusta (45). 


At this point the Life reports that one of the contestants, a girl 
from Athens who had been taught divination, prophesied that the 
One who put on her shoes first when the Emperor and Empress 
arrived would be the winner. Naturally, Theophano was first. 


The Augusta, seeing her and being pleased with the alacrity of her 
Spirit, and also noticing the beauty of her face from a distance, left all 
the rest and came up to her and to her alone. When she came near to 
her, she discovered her beauty, her family, and her birth-place. Since 
she knew her to be born of imperial blood, she separated her from all 
the rest and, taking her hand, brought her to the Emperor [Basil]. 
Making a trial of the others also, she took another two besides her, 
the one from Athens and one known to be the daughter of a tribune. 
And, having presented all the rest with gifts and much money, she 
told them to return to their homes. Then she took only those three 
with her to the Palace and made a trial of them in the bath. When she 
saw that the beauty of the saint greatly surpassed the others’, she 
clothed her in imperial garments and, taking her by the right hand, 
went before Basil, the emperor and her consort. Casting her at his 
feet, she pronounced her a worthy bride for his son. And the 
Emperor [Leo], himself also amazed by the enexceptionable beauty of 
the girl, took from the fold of his robe his little ring fashioned from 
jasper and put it on the young lady's hand. From that time, the new 


(45) Kurtz, Zwei Texte, 5. 
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empress-elect, taking the pledges of betrothal, lived with her most 
pious Augusta and mother-in-law as with a mother (*). 


The wedding took place soon afterward. 

If this story is basically correct — and it is impressively 
circumstantial — Leo did not even see Theophano until his mother 
and father had already selected her. Though perhaps it was too 
much for him to expect to have a look at the candidates when they 
were naked in the bath (yuuvactov), he could reasonably have 
expected to see more of them than the fully chosen and fully clothed 
Theophano. In fact, he later told St. Euthymius, “All the senators 
Know that I did not marry her of my own free will, but out of fear of 
my father,and greatly distressed’ (47). Evidently the choice was 
made by Eudocia and enforced by Basil. Eudocia seems to have seen 
in Theophano a reliable supporter of her own, not least because 
Theophano was a member of Eudocia’s own family, the illustrious 
Martinacii (*8). Eudocia died soon after the wedding and Basil died 
in 886 (4°); but Leo had to suffer through fifteen years of marriage 
with the saint. After Theophano finally died in 897, he married his 
mistress of long standing (°°). When she and another wife also died, 
the unfortunate Emperor married a fourth time, starting the 
Tetragamist Controversy, because the Church forbade fourth 
marriages. Leo's bride-show of 882 is the last one recorded in the 
Sources. 

Bourboulis, again with the support of Jenkins, conjectured that 
Leo held another show for his third marriage in 900 (5!). She based 
her conjecture solely on this statement of Theophanes Continuatus 
about Leo's third wife : “The Emperor brought a young and very 
beautiful girl from the Opsician Theme; her name was Eudo- 


(46) Kurtz, Zwei Texte, 6. The author uses Baorlevs and avaé indiscriminately 
to mean both Basil and Leo. I have deduced my bracketed identifications from the 
assumption that the emperor who gave Theophano the engagement ring must be 
Leo, who was amazed at her beauty as if he had never seen her before ; therefore 
the emperor who went to see the contestants earlier with Eudocia must have been 
Basil. 

(47) Vita Euthymii, ed. and trans. P. KARLIN-HayTER (Brussels, 1970), 41. 

(48) Cf. THEopH. Cont., 121, and Genesius, Bonn, ed. (1834), 70. 

(49) Kurtz, Zwei Texte, 7. 

(50) See JENKINS, “Chronological Accuracy”, 104. 

(51) BourBouLis, Studies, 37 ; cf. JENKINS, Byzantium, 215. 
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cia” (5). Bourboulis went on to conjecture that, because third 
marriages were condemned by canon law, this bride-show so 
Shocked Byzantine sensibilities that the custom was discredited and 
never used again. But these two conjectures create an unnecessary 
paradox. Leo the Wise Knew as well as anyone else that third 
Marriages were controversial, a subject for strict penance and 
certainly not for the spectacle of a bride-show. Even if he had done 
something so imprudent, and caused a scandal notorious enough to 
have ended bride-shows for good, we may be sure that it would 
have been mentioned insome of the documents we possess that 
concern the Tetragamy. In any event, the words of Theophanes 
Continuatus prove nothing, since an emperor does not need a bride- 
show to find a beautiful woman to marry, or to bring her from a 
province not far from his capital. 

If the conjectural shows are left out of account, the five bride- 
Shows attested in the sources show a number of common 
characteristics. First, all were held either for a reigning senior 
emperor or for the heir to the senior imperial power. Basil I held a 
Show only for Leo, the eldest survivor of his supposed sons, not for 
the younger ones, Stephen and Alexander. Second, all five shows 
were held for the first marriage of an emperor who had recently 
reached marriageable age. Constantine VI was eighteen, Theophilus 
seventeen, and Michael III and Leo VI fifteen ; though Stauracius’ 
age is not recorded, he is unlikely to have been much older. Third, 
all the shows were held by the young emperors’ parents, who were 
also their co-regents. Four shows were held by mothers, if we count 
Theophilus’ stepmother ; since Stauracius’ mother seems to have 
been dead, his father had to hold his show. Further, in every case 
the parents’ wishes prevailed in the choice of the bride, though their 
wishes were at least partly different from their sons’ in every case 
but that of the passive Stauracius. 

The contestants, of whom the sources give only a partial picture, 
had several things in common also. Beauty, of course. But moral 
character was also considered in the selection process. It is no 
coincidence that most of the source material for the shows comes 
from hagiography. Two of the winners, Theodora and Theophano, 
were later canonized, and two more were related to saints, Maria of 


(52) THEOPH. ConT., 364. 
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Amnia to St. Philaretus and Theophano of Athens to St. Irene the 
Empress ; St. Irene the Younger and the future nun and hymnodist 
Cassia were also strong contenders. In the shows of 855 and 882 a 
pious and virtuous life was a stated qualification. In the first of these, 
Theodora did not allow her son’s mistress Eudocia Ingerina to be 
chosen ; in the second, when Eudocia examined her own three 
finalists in the bath, she was probably checking on their moral 
qualifications as well as their beauty. The only show that was not 
morally edifying was that held by the Emperor Nicephorus, which 
may have been considerably misrepresented by our biased source. 

With a candidate's sanctity went her religious orthodoxy, though 
naturally this meant the imperial parents’ idea of orthodoxy, not the 
bridegroom's. According to probable conjectures, Euphrosyne 
wanted Theophilus to marry an iconophile, and Theodora wanted 
to keep Michael III from marrying an iconoclast. Finally — and no 
surprise — noble birth was necessary. Most of the contestants were 
demonstrably of the nobility, and none is known to have been low- 
born. The lowest-born, like Maria of Amnia and Theodora, were 
the daughters of provincial magnates, while the highest-born, the 
two Theophanos, were from imperial families. In Michael III's 
show noble birth was a stated qualification. But wealth, never 
mentioned as a requirement, does not seem to have been one : Maria 
of Amnia’s family was noble but impoverished, and none of the 
winners seem to have had particularly rich or powerful parents. 
Probably the emperor's parents saw no reason to have a daughter- 
in-law with independent political power. If she would modestly 
enhance the prestige of their thrones and dynasties,the shows served 
their purpose. 

A bride-show, after all, is a piece of showmanship —a way of 
advertising all over the Empire that only the best and most beautiful 
woman is fit to marry the emperor of the Romans. For every show, 
the sources specify that candidates were brought from all parts of 
the Empire, and the distribution both of contestants and of winners 
really was a wide one, covering Athens, Paphlagonia, and Cap- 
padocia as well as Constantinople (**). The empresses and emperors, 


(53) The contestants included two Athenians, four Paphlagonians, two Cap- 
padocians, two Constantinopolitans, and others from unspecified other places ; 
the winners were two Paphlagonians, an Athenian, a Constantinopolitan, and 
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and sometimes their highest-ranking advisers, judged the candidates 
with ceremony in the Palace. In 830, the Triclinium of the Pearl 
seems to have been built especially for Theophilus’ show, and the 
golden apple, an inspired prop, was provided to recall the 
Judgement of Paris (*4). The defeated contestants could receive cash 
prizes or other gifts and make good matches elsewhere. In 855, St. 
Irene the Younger refused many good proposals, while her sister 
married the Caesar Bardas (**). In general, the bride-shows en- 
couraged the nobility to enter their daughters in competition for the 
emperor's hand, a salutary reminder that he was more important 
than they ; among the people, the arrival of the traveling judges 
caused more good feeling toward the government than the arrival of 
the tax-collector ; and news of the show made a better impression 
than news of the latest palace revolt. Chronicles, hagiography, and 
eventually folklore reflect the popularity of the whole spectacle (56). 

By contrast, foreign marriage-alliances, to which the Empress 
Irene apparently invented the bride-show as an alternative, seemed 
demeaning to the emperors of the ninth and tenth centuries. In the 
mid-tenth century, Constantine Porphyrogenitus told his son 
Romanus II to claim that Constantine the Great had forbidden any 
of his successors to make a marriage alliance “with a nation of 
customs differing from and alien to those of the Roman order, 
especially with one that is infidel and unbaptized, unless it be with 
the Franks alone ... (°). Although the Porphyrogenitus had to make 
an exception of the Franks because Romanus II had married a 
Provencal princess, even that marriage was a humiliating one, 
forced upon him by Romanus Lecapenus. Constantine also admits 
that Leo III had arranged a marriage with a Khazar princess, but he 
declares this to be the unlawful act of a notorious heretic (*8). He also 


one of uncertain origin (Eudocia Decapolitissa ; could her father Decapolites have 
come from the Cilician Decapolis ?). 

(54) On the Triclinium of the Pearl, see TREADGOLD, “Problem”, 329. 

(55) Vita Irenes, 604. 

(56) See BourBou.is, Studies, 37-39, HUNGER, “Schonheitskonkurrenz”, and 
Rocuow, Kassia, 73-81. 

(S7) CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGENITUS, De Administrando Imperio, ed. Gy. 
Moravesik and trans. R. J. H. JENKins (Washington, 1967), 70-77. I quote from 
Jenkins’ translation. 

(58) Though Constantine says that Leo made the marriage for himself, he 
actually made it for his son, Constantine V. 
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condemns Romanus Lecapenus for marrying his granddaughter to 
Peter of Bulgaria. Despite what Constantine VII says, the Byzantines 
do not seem to have been quite as strongly opposed to giving 
princesses in marriage as they were to receiving them : later in the 
tenth century, John Tzimisces married his niece Theophano to the 
Western Emperor Otto II (a Frank, to be sure), and Basil II married 
his sister Anna to Vladimir of Kiev (°). Nevertheless, from 
Constantine V (741-775), for whom Leo III made the Khazar 
marriage, to Michael VII (1071-1078), whose wife was probably an 
Alan, every marriage of a senior emperor or the heir to the senior 
imperial power was made with a Byzantine. 

Why then was the bride-show of 882 the last one ? Between 788 
and 882, a show was held for every first marriage of a senior 
emperor or heir to the throne. How and why did the custom die 
out ? 

Alexander (912-913), the brother and successor of Leo VI, was 
already married on his accession, and childless. The next emperor, 
Leo's son Constantine VII (913-959), was forced to marry the 
daughter of Romanus I (920-944) to make Romanus’ rule legitimate. 
Romanus himself, and his first son, were already married when 
Romanus became emperor. The first marriage of Romanus II (959- 
963), mentioned above, was made when Romanus I did not 
consider him the first heir to the throne. Though Charles Diehl 
suggested that Romanus II may have married his second wife 
Theophano as a result of a bride-show not recorded in the sources, 
this seems unlikely in view of the Byzantines’ feelings about second ` 
marriages (°°). Nicephorus II (963-969) had to marry Theophano to 
connect himself with the legitimate dynasty, and John I (969-976) 
had to marry Constantine VII's daughter Theodora for the same 
reason. Basil II (976-1025) never married at all, by his own choice. 
His brother Constantine VIII (1025-1028) had married before he 
became senior emperor, and had no sons. From 1028 to 1055, all 
the emperors had to marry Constantine’s daughter Zoe to become 
emperors in the first place, except for Michael V, who was adopted 


(59) On Theophano's identity, see George Ostrocorsky, History of the 
Byzantine State (rev. ed., New Brunswick, 1969), 296 and n. 2. 

(60) Charles DiıenL, Figures byzantines*, I (Paris, 1906), 219. Theophano’s low 
birth would also be untypical of bride-show contestants. 
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by Zoe and did not marry. Michael VI (1056-1057), Isaac I (1057- 
1059), and Constantine X (1059-1067) had already been married 
before they became emperors. 

Constantine X did have a son and heir, Michael VII, but we need 
not trouble ourselves much to find reasons for him not to hold a 
-bride-show. Of course, the custom cannot have been entirely for- 
gotten, because the chronicles, saints’ lives, and folklore survived as 
records of it. But a custom that has not been used for some 175 years 
is no longer a custom. Any new bride-show would have been a 
deliberate revival, under conditions in many ways unlike those of 
the ninth century ; for example, now that the emperor was not so 
clearly preeminent over the aristocracy and foreign rulers, regular 
alliances with them were more appropriate. In any event, we might 
better ask why Constantine should have revived the custom than 
why he did not. 

In the cases in which bride-shows were held, emperors and 
empresses were succeeded by their sons without the intervention of 
non-dynastic rulers. Left free to marry their sons as they chose, 
these empresses and emperors made use of the custom to make 
marriages that conformed to their wishes, but at the same time made 
as brilliant an impression as possible. Though the dynastic 
complications of the tenth and early eleventh centuries presented no 
opportunities for shows, in their time bride-shows generally served 
the imperial parents well, even if they served the imperial bride- 
grooms rather less well. Admittedly, the shows were nearly always 
rigged, but that does not mean that they have no place in political 
history. 
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